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Our idea of history, however, is something totally
different. To keep up the memory of the kings of
Egypt and Babylon, to know by heart the dates of
their battles, to be able to repeat the names of their
ministers, their wives and concubines, is, no doubt,
something very creditable in a competitive exami-
nation, but that it is a sign of true culture I cannot
persuade myself to believe. Sokrates was not a
savage, but I doubt whether he could have repeated
the names and dates of his own archons, much less
the dates of the kings of Egypt and Babylon.

And if we consider how history is made in our
own time, we shall perhaps be better able to appre-
ciate the feelings of those who did not consider that
every massacre between hostile tribes, every palaver
of diplomatists, every royal marriage-feast deserved
to be recorded for the benefit of future generations.
The more one sees of how history is made, the less
one thinks that its value can be what it was once
supposed to be. Suppose Lord Beaconsfield, Mr.
Gladstone, and Prince Gortshakoff were to write the
history of the last two years, what would future
generations have to believe ? What will future gen-
erations have to believe of those men themselves,
when they find them represented by observers who
had the best opportunity of judging them, either
as high-minded patriots or as selfish partisans? Even
mere facts, such as the atrocities committed in Bul-
garia, cannot be described by two eyewitnesses in.
the same manner. Need we wonder, then, that a
whole nation, I mean the old Hindus, simply despised
history, in the ordinary sense of the word, and in-
stead of burdening their memories with names and